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make common cause if acts committed by either side in
the present war, such as the delivery of coal to a belli-
gerent, causes a third Power to complain that neutrality
has been violated.'

Twice in his covering letter the Emperor was careful to
inform the Tsar that he and Chancellor Billow had drawn
up this treaty together. Billow must surely have known
that though both Sovereigns signed the treaty fifty times
over it had no force of any kind until France had sub-
scribed to it, for her approval of the admission of a third
party into the Franco-Russian alliance was necessary, but he
consented to the draft being sent to the Tsar, as the joint
work of the Emperor and himself. Hardly was it de-
spatched than the Emperor began to visualise lurking
perils, and his heart failed him. The Tsar had suggested
a clause concerning the localising of the Japanese war,
but that was not to be thought of; if by some indiscretion,
wrote the Emperor, the treaty, at present to be kept
secret, became known, this would be taken to refer to
the possibility of England going to war on the side of
Japan, and England would consider that provocative and
directed against her. In reality, he allowed, it was so,
but it would never do to say so: England must not be
provoked, or, at any rate, Germany must have no hand
in such provocation. But why should not Russia, on
her own account, * cool British insolence and overbearing '
by making a military demonstration on the Afghan frontier?
That would make the British Jingoes moderate their
swagger. ... A week or two later fresh qualms seized
him. England had forbidden German vessels to supply
coal to Russian ships of war, and so unless the Tsar
would give positive guarantees that, if England went to
war with Germany on this point, Russia would stand